POSTHUMOUS.

il*'

" Oft, * smiling as in scorn,1 oft would he cry,
'Why waste thy numbers on a trivial art
That ill can mimic even the humblest charms
Of all-majestic Nature ?'   At the word
His eye would glisten, and his accents glow
With all the poet's frenzy: * Sovereign Queen 1
Behold, and tremble, while thou viewest her state
Thron'd on the heights of Skiddaw: trace her march
Amid the purple crags of Borrowdale.

. . . Will thy boldest song
E'er brace the sinews of enervate art
To such dread daring ?   Will it even direct
Her hand to emulate those softer charms
That deck the banks of Dove, or call to birth
The bare romantic crags ?'" etc.

It seems highly probable that, stripped of the charms
of blank verse, this is precisely what Gray was constantly
saying to Mason, who greatly preferred artificial cascades
and myrtle grots to all the mountains in Christendom*
On the fly-leaf of this private edition of The English
Garden in 1772 appeared the first general announcement
of the coming biography.

The work progressed very slowly. From the family of
West, who had now been dead thirty years, Mason was
fortunate enough to secure a number of valuable letters,
but it was difficult to fill up the hiatus between the close
of this correspondence and the beginning of Mason's
personal acquaintance with Gray. "Wharton and Horace
"Walpole came very kindly to his aid, and he was able to
collect a considerable amount of material. It is distress*
ing to think of the mass of papers, letters, verses, and
other documents which Mason, possessed, and of the com-
paratively small use which he made of them. He con-
ceived the happy notion, which does not seem to have
been thought of by any previous writer, of allowing Grayqually distinct as evidence that he did
